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By ELMO SCOTT WATSON 


T WAS Kin Hubbard, 
the genial Hoosier 
philosopher who utters 
his epigrams: through 
the mouthplece of 
“abe Martin of Brown 
county, Indiana,” who 
declared the other day 
that “lots o’ things are 
wfol high, but I don't belleve anything 
(a8 gone up like th’ dime novel, some 0” 
Shich sell for $3." It 1s not certaln wheth- 
r Abe was making thia sly Insinaation 
gainst the quality of some ef our mod- 
n fiction or against 2 new development in Amer- 
~~ ~‘qiting in which the exploits of dime noyel 

ves are being preserved in such formal bio- 
aphieg as “The Saga of Billy the Kid” by Walter 
Burns, “The Rise and Fall of Jesse James” by 
bertus F. Love, and “Wild Bilt, the Prince of 
_toleera” by Walter J. Wilstach, 
Whichever it was that Abe had Il mind, he was, 

. Yeality, doing the dime novel an Injustice, in 
yonetary if not in Uterary value, For the old 
eii-cent thrillers which were devoured, swapped 
nd secreted by the boys of 40 years ago and 
rbich were then considered the source of all 
avenile crime have in late years become eminently 
sspectable and extremely valuable possessions to 
ave, Remember the days when you spent your 
hole week's allowance for a copy of “Deadly 
‘ye"; or “The Prairie Rover,” by Buffalo Bill 
Nillam F, Ceiy); or “Arkansaw, the Man 
‘ith the Knit”; or “The Queen of Fate's Re- 
age,” by T. C. Harbaugh, to be read surrepti- 
.usly bek.ad your “joggerfy book” at school or 
o the ’ayloft at home when you were certain 
hat dad would not appear unexpectedly? After 
ou had read this treasure to the last hair-raising 
age, perhaps you traded It off to a crouy for 
is copy of “Arizona Joe, the Boy Pard of Texas 
ack” or “California Joe; or, e Angel of the 

“oA Story of the War\in Virginia.” 
os, “all of these were titles Beadle's Dime 
trary or Beadle’s Half Dime lbrary, published 
' those eminent instructors of, American youth 
the ways of the wild and woolly West—Beadle 
__ Adams of New York. If you had a copy of 
hem now, you wouldn't need to hide it away as 
au once did, You could exhibit it proudly to 

‘our friends as “collector's item” or “rare Ameri- 
ane” which has “taken a place in American 

iterature” and which not so long sgo was the 
iesis subject by which a student won his Ph.D. 
egree in the English department of one of our 

st universities, If you wanted to sell your 
py. you could probably get anywhere from five 
| ten dollars for what originally sold for five 
ten cents, 
‘At least, {f the prices paid for Dr. Frank P, 

‘Brien’s Ubrary of dime novels in New York only 
few years ago Is any criterion, you could. His 
‘lection of 316 volumes of thrillers, which rep- 
‘sented 20 years of searching through 30 states In 
rder to secure these rapidly disappearing little 


jooks and pamphlets relating to pioneer American . 


Ife, were auctioned off for a total of $3,198.20, 
nd{vidual yolumes brought varlous prices but the 
p price was $1,025 for 28 volumes of Beadle & 
>’s weekly magazine, the Saturday Star Journal. 
t is not likely that another such collection will 
--~ again appear in the auction rooms but from 
uy to time individual volumes bob up somewhere 
1d they are quickly snapped up by collectors 
«ho know their value. 
Other echoes of the old dime novel days are 
card occasionally to recall to the boys of yester- 
_y the favorite literature of their youth. One 
f them was heard a year or so ago when press 
lispatches carried the news that T. C. Harbaugh 
iad sold off his meager possessions and entered 
in Ohfo poorhouse, there to spend his declining 
years. This T. C. Harbaugh was one of the most 
rolifie of Beadie’s dime novelists and between 
1889 and 1897 he wrote nearly x thousand volumes 
- -""s type of fiction, or more than 5,000,000 
grus of thrills, of which it was once sald, “There 
xe ten thousgod. shudders in his writings, but not 
ne blush.” Harbaugh was paid $250 each for the 
ime novels and $150 for the half-dime novels, 
_ he mede a fortune at the work, only to end 
us days in poverty. 
Other echoes were heard In more recent press 
iispatches when the original “Deadwood Dick,” 
whose real name is Richard Clark and who lives 
year Whitewood, S. D., was quoted as protesting 
gainst the news that he was dead, as it had 
een reported from Calffornia, and when, from 
iorfolk, Keb. came the news that the original 
Diamond Bick" was still living there. He's not 
nown as Diamond Dick, however, by the people 
f Norfolk, but as Dr. Richard J, Tanner, one of 
ae foremost physicians In the county. Although 
selther Deadwood Dick, nor Diamond Dick, had 
one-tenth of the thrilling adventures credited to 
them in the dime novels, both have lived sufi- 
siently interesting lives and had more than thelr 
share of narrow escapes from deuth. Deadwood 
c was a miner and stage driver in the Black 
Hills of 50 years ago. Diamond Dick also had a 
arled career in that country jn the old Indian- 
ighting days bot he was best known for his Iuter 
vareer as a fancy rifle and pistol shot with a 
wireug until he gave this up to study medicine, 
In fact, a great many of the dime novel heroes 
were real persons and In some cases the events 
aerrated in the bovks were autobiographical, since 
the authors themselves had lived on the frontier 
and had thelr share of thrilling experiences. Cer- 
tainly Buffalo Bill (CoL W. F. Cody), who was 
both a dime novel hero and author, was « real 
person, as history will testify. Other heroes who 
are not so well known were California Joe, Texas 
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Jack, Arizona Joe, “The Evil Spirit of the Plains.” 
Roving Joe, Buckskin Sam, Fancy Frank, the Iron 
Face; Old Grizzly, the Bear Tamer; Brain Adams, 
Captain Jack, the Poet Scout, and Ned Buntline. 

California Joe is often referred to a8 & man, 
“the riddle of whose identity, like that of the 
man in the iron mask, !s still unsolved.” 
matter of fact, it was solved long ago and wha 
ever mystery there was about {t arose from 
confusion of two men—a member of Berday's 
Sharpshootera In the Civil war, who bore the name 
of California Joe, and Joseph E. Milner, the # 
California Joe, who was a native of Kentufixy, 
a scout for Generals Sheridan and Custer du ps, 
the plains Indian wars after the Civil war ay 
miner in the Black hills where he was assi 
nated In 1876. \ 

Texas Jack’s real name was J. B. Omohundro 
a Virginian who emigrated to Texas at an early 
age where he distinguished himself by extinguish- 
ing several bad men who made the mistake of 
thinking that this quiet young fellow wouldn't 
fight, He served in the Confederate army during 
the Civil war and was a guide, rancher, mustang- 
breaker, hunter, scout and Indian fighter after- 
wards. He and Buffalo Bill were the guides for 
the earl of Dunraven when that adventure-seeking 
Englishman penetrated the Yellowstone country In 
the seventies and the earl speaks highly of the 
character and ability of both men. Texas Jack is 
said to have died in Leadville, Colo, in 1880. 

Wild Bill is also a historic character, as any 
number of authoritative works will testify, His 
real name was James Butler Hickok and he was 
born in Uinols in 1837. He was a scout for the 
Union forces in the Civil war, an overlund stage 
driver and a scout for Custer in the Indian wars 
put he won his greatest fame as marshal of Hays 
City, Kans., and Abilene in the days when they 
were typical of the wide-open and roaring frontier 
town. Like his friend, California Joe, Wild Bill 
was niso aszassinated, shot down from behind, In 
the Black hills, in 1876. 

Buffalo Bill, Wild Bill and Texas Jack are the 
triumyirate of heroes in Col. Prentiss Tagraham’s 
“The League of Three; or, Buffalo Bill's Pledge,” 
which gives an Interesting and accurate picture 
of the city of Omaha as it was in the sixties. 
Colonel Ingraham was also the biographer of 
Bruin Adams, who was the nephew and biographer 
of the famous “Old Grizzly” Adams. James Capon 
Adams (“Old Grizzly”) was one of the most 
remarkable characters in the bistory of the West. 
He was born in New York but went West at an 
early day. Of him Doctor O'Brien has said, “In 
fature milleniums the quaint figure who went 
about the country riding an enormous grizzly bear, 
with a second similar beast for a bodyguard, will 
probably become a legend and finally a myth.” 
-But he was a real person, all right, even though 
it is difficult to pick out the truth from the fiction 
jn the accounts of his life as written by Fancy 
Frank, the Iron Face (Dr. D. Frank Powell, who 
was niso known as “White Beaver” and who was 
ussociated with Buffalo Bill’at one time) and his 
nephew, Bruin Adams, who joined him in the 
Rockies at an early age. 

‘Arizona Joe's real name was Capt. Joe Bruce, 
and Captain Jack, the Poet Scout, was John Wal- 
lace Crawford, who fought in the Civil war as @ 
boy and Iater became noted 8s & scout in the 
Sioux Indian wars, & the Black hilis and 
a friend of Wild Bill, 
worthies in the old Bla 
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Aoseph E. Badger, Jr., and bie 
thgyhch written as a dime novel by 

der the title of “Roving Joe: The 
Young Border Ruffian.” is in the 


f, a henter, trapper, Indian fighter and 
the Pikes Peak gold regions. Buckskin 


ersonal observation, His recital of the campaign 
‘of a party of Texas rangers In pursnit of Cortina, 
the Mexican outlaw, bas been called “a real 
contribution to American history.” “The Evil 
Spirit of the Ptains” was Dr. William Frank 
Carver, noted as a crack shot, a scout, hunter 
and a companion of Buffalo Bill. 

Most interesting of all, perhaps, Is Ned Bunt- 
Iine (Col, E. Z C, Judson), because he has soma 
claim to being the author of the first true. dime 
novel, Judson, when only’ sixteen years of age, 
wrote his first story which appeared In the 
Knickerbocker Magazine In 1838 In 1848 he 
became editor of a magazine called “Ned Runt- 
Une's Own Weekly," He was arrested for inciting 
the Astor Place riots in his magazine, fired $250 
and spent a year In prison. Upon his release from 
prison in 1850 he began writing more voluminous- 
ly than ever before, In 1860 he visited Jim 
Bridger, the famous mountain man and gulde, on 
Bridger’s farm at Westport, Mo. Bridger liked 
Judson and took Lim on a trip to the plains with 
him. I return Judson made Bridger the bero of 
a serfes of his dime novels which brought even 
greater fame to this remarkable character. 

From that time on’ Judson continued as a writer 
of dime novels and was secon making $20,000 a 
year with such thrillers ag “The Red Right Hand,” 
“The Comanche's Dream,” “Life on the Prairies,” 
“Wid Bitl’s Last Fight,” and various other narra- 
tives of the deeds of Buffalo Bill, Wrestling Joe, 
Mountain Tom, Big Foot Wallace, and Rattlesnaxe 
Ned. 

Buntiine’s great fame, however, came from hig 
ventures In the thentrical world when he trans- 
ferred the dime novel {dea to the stage and 
brought before the American public the wild West 
in the form of Buffalo Bill, Texas Jack and 
Wild BAL 

Although Ned Buntline may be credited with 
starting the dime novel, Jt was Erastus Beadle 


who made them most famous and made the name | 


“Bendle's Dime Novel” a universally Known trade- 
mark, Beadle may have got the idea from Bunt- 
line or have seen the possibilities of giving readers 
a new type of fiction based upon some of the 
stirring scenes he witnessed during a trip from 
Buffalo, N. ¥., to some of his pre-empted lands in 
Omaha, Neb., In 1857, At any rate, the firm of 
Beadle and Adams began Issuing the dime novels 
in 1859. But it was not until the following year, 
when their novel “Malseska; or, The Indian Wife 
of the White Hunter” by Mrs. Anna S. Stevens, 
was such an enormous success, that. they began 
production on a big scale. Some of their novels 
bore the imprint of “Frank Starr & Co., 42 Platt 
Street, N.Y.” Starr was a foreman In Beadle’s 
printing shop and the address of the Starr com- 
pany was the rear entrance of the Beadle estab- 
lishment, Beadle and Adams ceased issulng their 
dime novels {n 1807, the last one being Colonel 
Ingraham’s “Buffalo Bil’s Tough Tussle; or, The 
Buckskin Boss Hey.” 
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But let the good old corn adorn 
The hills our fathers trod; 
Sti let us, for His golden corn, 
Send up our thanks to God! 
—Whlttler. 


SANDWICHES 

The appetizing flavor of anchovies 
adds much to the enjoyment of many 
dishes and especial- 
ly sandwich fil 
ings. 

Anchovy, Fish 
and Egg Sand 
wiches, — Finely 
Iince hatf-a-pound 
of cold boiled fish 
{about one cupfal), 
packed solidly, Add two hard cooked 
eggs finely chopped, six anchovies 
skinned and chopped, one-half medl- 
um-sized beet chopped fine. Mix thor- 
oughly, season with galt and pepper. 
Finely chop crisp water cress, ‘add to 
one-half cupful of mayonnalse. Spread 
thinly sliced white bread with dress- 
ing, cover half the slices with the 
fish mixture, cover with the remaining 
slices, press together and cut {nto 
triangles. Garnish with stuffed olives 
and pearl onions arranged around the 
olive slices. 

Caviar Sandwiches.—Put the caviar 
into a shallow dish, add mayonnaise 
until of a creamy consistency—about 
a tablespoonful, Add the juice of half 
2 lemon and a teaspoonful of grated 
onion. Spread thin slices of white 
bread with the caviar and an equal 
number with mayonnaise. Put to- 
gether in pairs, press lightly, cut Into 
narrow strips and brush lightly with 
butter. Arrange on a wire broiler 
and toast to a light brown. 

Roman Sandwiches.—Finely mince 
cold brofiet 4aoked fish—there should 
be pra gor add one teaspoonful of 
vp 
led 


ancho} , or three anchovies 
pas ce a paste; add one table- 
1 made mustard, one tea- 
poonful Af vinegar from the pickled 
Onion béttle and just enough mayon- 
naise Aressing to moisten. Use as a 
filling between slices of bread spread 
a salad dressing. Cover half of 
@ slices with the mixture and the 
remaining half with lettuce leaves, 
spread Hghtly with mayonnaise. Put 
together In pairs and cut into tri- 
angles, 
Mock Crab Sandwiches—Take one 
cupful of grated cheese. Rub the yolk 
of a hard cooked egz through a sieve, 
{ add salad dressing with the cheese and 
Use as a filling 


j sliced rye bread. 
Candy. 
‘ During the tong winter evenings 


made candies. 

Chocolate Fudge. 
—Take one cupful 
each of brown 
sugar and white, 
one-third of a cup- 
ful of corn sirup, 
two tablespoonfuls 
of butter, and one 
half cupful of 
milk; add a square or two of grated 
chocolate, boll to the soft ball stage 
and cool in the pan. Stir until 
creamy, then pat out in a well-but- 
tered pan to chill. Cut into square: 
before. it gets too hard. 2 

Peanut Brittle—This Is a candy 
well liked by the young folks. But 
the older ones must beware of tooth 
fillings. Roll or chop the peanuts or 
leave them whole if desired. Melt a 
cupfal or two of sugar in a smooth 
omelet pan or frying pan and when 
well melted, but not too brown, stir 
in the peanuts, add a bit of soda and © 
salt and pour out quickly in a large 
greased pan to cool Bresk into | 
Pieces when cool, 

Divinity Fudge.—Boll together untit 
brittle two cupfuls of sugar, one-half 
cupful of corn sirup, three-fourths of 
a cupful of water. Let this boil until 
a drop in cold water becomes brittle. 
Beat the whites of two eggs, then pour 
over this boiling hot sirup very slow- 
lly, beating all the while. Flavor, add 
one cupful of nuts, Pour into a 
greased pan or drop by spoonfuls on a 
baking sheet. 

Panecha—Take three cupfuls of 
light brown sugar, one eupful of milk, 
one teaspoonfal of butter; boil to the 
soft ball stage. Take from the fire, 
add one teaspoonful of vanilla. Cool, 
then beat thick, adding a cupful of 
walnut meats. 

Prallnes—Two cupfuls of powdered 
sugar, one-half cupfat of maple sirup, 
one-half cupfal of cream, cook until 
it forms a soft ball, then add one cup- 
ful of blanched almonds, Spread on 
‘a sheet and cut Into squares. 

Cranberry Punch.—Take one-fourth 
of a cupful of seeded ralsins, cover 
with two cupfals of boiling water and 
j simmer for half an hour. Wash three 
cupfuls of cranberries, add ta the 
drained raisin liquor, boil ten minutes 
and force through a sieve. Add one 
‘and one-half cupfuls of sugar, three 
tablespoonfuls of lemon julce and a 
pinch of sult. Freeze to a mush. 

Health Bread.—Cover one cupful of 
seediess raisins with water, bring to 
a boll, then drain. Dissolve one tea- 
spoonful of soda In one cupful of 
sour milk, add one-half cupfal each 
of corn meal, flour, one cupful of 
graham flour, one-fourth cupfal of 
sugar and one-half tenspoonfal of salt. 
Stir in the raisins and half-fill one- 
pound baking powder cans. Bake with 
the Hds on for gbout one hour in a 
moderate oven. 


OVERHEATING IN 
WINTER PUZZLES 


Anti-Freeze Mixtures Lower 
Boiling Point as Well 
as Freezing. 


. 
“One of the things that all motor- 
ists are surprised to find In wins Is 
overheating. They imagine this fs a 
summer complaint exclusively.” says a 
bulletin {sued by the mechanlcal first- 
ald department of the Chicago Motor 
club. “The truth of the matter Is 
that the anti-freezes motorists have 
been accustomed to using lower the 
boiling point as well as the. freezing 
point. An engine that.bolls over, wn- 
der such circumstances, 1s not as hot 
az one that boils over with only water 
in the-cooling system, but steam in 
the circvlating syrtem causes unequal 
cooling and fs likely to retard circu- 
Jatlon at vital spots, overheating 
valves and causing trouble in general. 
Radiator giycerin gives the motorist 
a low freezing point and a high boil- 
ing pofnt and Is thus more satisfac- 
tory in this respect than alcohol. But 
owners who use glycerin must have 
tight gaskets and hose connections 
and the water pnmp must tet leak. 
Also, and this applies ta the use of 
any anti-freeze, the level of the cnol- 
ing solution should never be less than 
three inches from the top of the radi- 
ator. Make the minimum four inches 
for cars using the thermo-syphon sys- 
tem. aot 
Dampness Cause of Troubte, 

“Dampness causes a lot of winter 
trouble In connection with the ignition 
system. One of the common aliments 
is that the engine that will not start 
at all just because the high tension 
current Is Jumping across the outside 
of the porcelains of the spark plugs. 
Standing in the open the cooling piugs 
have collected a Uttle water from 
condensation. ‘This shorts the cur- 
rent. Instead of passing through to 
the points the high tensicn current 
gets acrozs on the outside through the 
water path. 

“If the engine cranks well enough, 
and 1s not being choked to the point 
of flooding, the motorist should rub 
dry the spark plug-externals with a rag. 

Burn Out Bearings, 

“Tf the winter Is at all open, many 
car owners stand an excellent chance 
of burning cut bearings and scoring 
eylinders’ With an opportunity to 
make long trips and burn the road 
they will ran into lubrication troubles 
of the simplest yet least understood 
kind. These motorists will Ifft the 
hood and find the olf level gauge reg- 
tstering fol: Then they step op 
the gus, burn off the gaxoline they 
thought was oil in the crankcase and 
come to grief because there Is not 
enongh teal oll In the engine to sup- 
ply all the working parts. 

“Don't trust the oil level indicator 
fn winter. Change oli every 500 
miles, and after starting on a winter 
trip, look at the indicator more tre 
quently so as to be ready with addi- 
tional off If the dilution In the crank- 
case starts to burn off.” 


Clean Out Copper Gauze 


Strainer in Crankcase 
-Clean the fine copper gauze strainer 
in the crankcase. If the solid par- 
ticles are not removed from the 
strainer its meshes may be stopped 
up so completely that the oll itself 
eannot be pumped through and lubri- 
eation will cease, with disastrous re- 
sults, The of] gauge usually warns 
of this condition by showing reduced 
or no pressure, Use a brush and gas- 
oline to clean the strainer, and care 
should be taken not to break the fine 
gauze, as this will spoil it. In putting 
back the strainer be sure it is prop- 
erly in place, with no Possibility of 
an oil leak, and in replacing the ol} 
pan take care that its. gasket is not 
damaged and that it fits olltight. 


Wisconsin Police 


Teaches Drivers 

Chief of Police W. E. O'Con- 
por of Juneau, Wis, has de- 
yised a scheme all bis own to 
impress upon motorists the im- 
portance of arterial stop signs, 
He compels offending drivers to 
take another try at the arterial, 
making a complete stop in ac 
cordance with the traiiie rutes. 
The plan 1s sald to be effective, 
and the first day the chief had 
numerous tourists and tocat 
drivers taking the same route 
twice through the city's main 
street. No arrests were made. 
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Safety Blocks Hold Car 
Wheels While Changing 


It fs rather a serious matter if any 
of the cars fitted with disk or wire 
wheels run off the Jack when chang- 
Ing wheels, To prevent this, it Is a 
good plan to carry a pair of half- 
round wooden blocks about five by 
elght inches, as shown In the drawing, 


Safety Blocks in P<aition. 


The blocks can be quickly placed fm 
front and behind one of the wheels, A 
handle can be made of a targe corner 
iron, nalled or screwed to the end of 
each block and wrapped with tape. 
The handles allow the blocks to be 
placed withdut danger of pinching the 
fingers.—Populur Mechanics Maguzine, 


Experts Say Auto Wear 
High in Cold Weather 


The belief of many motorists that 
the major wear op automobile en- 
gines Is caused In extreme lot or 
eoid weather has been proven wrong 
through an extensive Investigation re- 
cently made by several erinent auto- 
motive engineers, Drivers are aware 
of the danger to motors running 
“hot” and take the necessary pre- 
cautions ef having plenty of water 
in the radiator duriug the hat sum- 
mer months. And in winter months 
the engine is run for several) minutes 
in the garage before starting out, to 
get the engine to run smoothly. 

This investigation showed that cold 
weather causes excessive wear and 
that considerable damage is done even 
in the milder weather of September 
and October in the fall and April and 
May in the spring, when motorists 
believe that no protection 1s needed. 
Wear that comes too scon after the 
auto {s purchased results In fre- 
quent visits to the service station and 
trading In of the machine long before 
adequate mileage Is obtained. 


‘Reduce Loss of Life 

To reduce the tremendous loss of 
ife and property. chiefs of police 
throughout the United States are prac- 
tically unanimous In favoring a ont 
form law requiring that automobiles 
be constructed In such a manner that 
the maximum speed capacity. be no 
more than 85 miles an hour. They 
also suggest that all drivers of cars 
found in‘an intoxicated condition be 
fined heavily and sent to jail as well 
as have their driver’s license revoked. 


FIRST AID TO DAMAGED COUNTENANCES 


“Quick repairs for damaged makeups” is 


the object of this itttle Invention 
—a “makeup too! kit,” attached to the auto’s steering wheel. When the wind 
blows, Dorthy Phillips is not troubled by loss of powder and other factal 
peautifiers for the lid of the kit is the mirror and the hotn burton of the cat 
is the powder receptacle, with puff and all. 
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